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REPORT  on  a  GENERAL  SCHEME  of  EXTRA- 
MURAL SEPULTURE  for  COUNTRY  TOWNS. 


May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

We,  the  General  Board  of  Health,  having,  in 
compliance  with  the  statute  (12  &  13  Vict.,  cap.  3),  laid 
before  Parliament  a  scheme  of  Extramural  Interment 
for  the  Metropolis,  noAV  proceed  to  report  on  the  legis- 
lative enactments  which  appear  to  us  to  be  required  to 
extend  to  country  towns  powers  and  provisions  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Interment  Act. 

The  presentation  of  our  Report  on  the  state  of  the 
Metropolitan  Burial  Grounds,  and  the  scheme  of  in- 
terment which  we  proposed  for  the  removal  of  the 
evils  affecting  the  large  population  of  London,  caused 
numerous  applications  to  be  made  to  us  for  the  relief 
of  country  towns ;  and  representations  were  made  to  us 
by  our  Superintending  Inspectors  to  the  efFe^ct  that  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  towns  which  they  visited  with  a  view 
to  tlie  application  of  the  Public  Health  Act  were  com- 
monly and  very  earnestly  desirous  that  a  general  Legis- 
lative measure  should  he  prepared  for  the  prevention 
of  intramural  interment. 

Though  in  our  Ibrmer  Report  we  confined  our 
attention  principally  to  the  state  of  the  metropolitan 
burial  grounds,  and  of  the  vaults  of  the  metropolitan 
cliurchcs,  yet  we  took  occasion  to  show,  from  evidence 
vvdiicli  had  been  laid  before  us,  the  condition  of  the 
burial-grounds  and  vaults  in  several  country  towns. 
From  tlie  description  of  the  burial-grounds  of  Hertford, 
Tamiton,  ?»Ianchcstcr,  Liverpool,  and  Sheffield,  as  well 
as  of  numerous  towns  in  Wales,  and  some  in  Scotland, 
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it  appeared  that  the  graveyards  of  country  towns  were, 
in  general,  in  no  better  condition  than  those  of  the 
metropolis,  and  that  the  practices  of  interment  in  use 
among  some  of  them  were  even  worse. 

This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  more  ex- 
tended inquiries  subsequently  made  by  Dr.  Sutherland 
into  the  state  of  burial-grounds  in  Chorlton,  Bury 
near  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birming- 
ham, Warwick,  Rotherham,  Bilston,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Bolton :  by  Mr.  Grainger  in  the  towns  of  Ports- 
mouth, Brighton,  Dover,  and  Ipswich,  and  by  our 
Superintending  Inspectors  in  all  the  towns,  amounting 
to  nearly  200,  in  which  they  have  made  preliminary 
inquiries,  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

From  these  inquiries  it  appears,  that  in  country 
towns  in  general,  small  and  confined  spaces  of  ground 
have  been  used  for  burial  for  centuries;  that  inter- 
ments in  undiminished  and  even  increasing  numbers 
continue  to  be  made  in  these  grounds  long  after  they 
have  been  declared  by  competent  authorities  to  be  not 
only  full,  but  overcrowded  ;  that  commonly  these 
burial-grounds  are  in  the  midst  of  the  habitations  of  the 
living,  and  often  are  closely  surrounded  by  dense  popu- 
lations ;  that  the  exhalations  arising  from  them  are 
prejudicial  to  the  public  health,  and  that  the  disgusting 
and  disgraceful  scenes  constantly  witnessed  in  many  of 
them  have  an  equally  pernicious  influence  on  public 
morals. 

Painful  as  are  many  of  the  disclosures  which  we 
were  compelled  to  make  in  our  former  Report,  we 
have  received  accounts  of  other  and  still  more  revolt- 
ing circumstances  connected  with  the  present  system  in 
country  places,  but  which  we  abstain  from  publishing 
from  a  conviction  that  the  opinion  in  favour  of  an 
entire  change  in  the  practice  of  interment  is  very 
general,  and  therefore  that  the  description  of  prac- 
tices, which  are  utterly  unfit  for  the  public  eye  would 
answer  no  useful  purpose.  , 

A  large  body  of  evidence  illustrative  of  the  present 
state  of  country  burial-grounds  has  been  brought 
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under  the  notice  of  William  Lee,  Esq.,  one  of  our 
Superintending  Inspectors,  during  his  examination  of 
the  towns  officially  visited  hy  him,  amounting  to  40 
in  numl^er.  As  a  summary  and  example  of  his  expe- 
rience, he  states  the  following  facts  with  reference,  for 
instance,  to  the  towns  of — 

AsHBY-DE-LA-ZoucH. — The  churchyard  has  been  used  for  ages 
as  the  only  burial-place  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is  in  a  very  crowded 
state ;  the  sights  frequently  presented  are  of  a  most  painful 
character. 

HoLBEACH. — The  burial-ground  has  been  used  for  centuries ; 
it  is  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  overcrowded ;  it  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  the  saline  particles  with  which  the  soil  is  impreg- 
nated, and  the  nearness  of  water  to  the  surface,  retard  decompo- 
sition for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Great  Yarmouth. — One  half  of  the  parish  churchyard  has 
been  used  above  700  years;  the  remainder  has  been  added  at 
three  several  times  within  the  present  generation;  9,235  bodies 
have  been  interred  in  it  within  20  years ;  interments  are  still  per- 
mitted in  the  old  part,  although  it  is  very  much  crowded. 

BuRSLEM. — It  is  the  practice  not  only  to  bury  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  amidst  the  living,  but  also  to  bring  the  dead  from  all 
the  suburban  and  country  portions  of  the  parish  into  the  most 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  town  for  such  purpose.  This 
complete  inversion  of  the  course  dictated  by  every  consideration 
of  health,  decency,  and  propriety,  is  not  peculiar  to  Burslem, 
but  is  common  to  all  provincial  towns  situated  in  extensive 
parishes. 

Norwich. — As  far  back  as  1671,  it  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  "Evelyn's  Memoirs"  of  that  date,  vol.  i., 
p.  24],  that  the  greater  part  of  the  burial-grounds  of  this  town  ^ 
were  then  full,  and  quite  unfit  for  further  interments.  Speaking 
of  Norwich,  he  says  : — 

"  I  observed  that  most  of  the  churchyards  (though  some  of 
them  large  enough),  were  filled  up  with  earth,  or  rather  the 
congestion  of  dead  bodies  one  on  another,  for  want  of  earth,  even 
to  the  very  top  of  the  walls,  and  some  above  the  walls,  so  as  the 
churches  seemed  to  be  built  in  pits." 

The  addition  of  all  who  have  died  in  this  great  city  during 
nearly  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  Evelyn  wrote,  has  of 
course  made  their  condition  still  worse.  It  is  probable  that  above 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  bodies  have  been  interred  since  it 
was  said  that  the  earth  was  raised  by  "  the  congestion  of  dead 
bodies  one  above  another,  for  want  of  earth,  even  to  the  very 
top  of  the  walls,  and  some  above  the  walls  ;"  and  all  this  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  population.    I  inspected  the  whole  of  the  burial- 
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grounds  attached  to  both  churches  and  chapels,  and  declare 
without  hesitation,  of  all  the  thirty-four  parish  churchyards  in  the 
city,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  soil  for  the  depth  of  many 
feet  consists  of  decomposed  human  bodies. 

HuDDERSFiELD. — Every  square  yard  in  the  parish  burial- 
ground  has  received  about  nine  human  bodies.  The  Rev.  J. 
Bateman,  vicar  of  Huddersfield,  said  in  his  evidence, — 

"  There  has  been  no  new  burial-ground  since  I  became  vicar. 
The  parish  burial-ground  was  reported  to  me  to  be  too  full  to 
admit  of  fresh  interments  when  I  came,  and  yet  there  liave  been 
2,500  burials  in  it  since  then.  In  summer  the  effluvium  is 
terrible,  and  that,  not  specially  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
some  grave,  but  as  a  general  condition  of  the  ground  and  air.  The 
whole  of  the  windows  on  one  side  of  the  church  have  been  fastened 
up  to  keep  out  the  stench.  I  could  give  you  details  that  would 
make  the  blood  curdle,  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  name 
them." 

The  statements  made  by  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq., 
Superintending  Inspector,  are  to  the  same  effect.  "  In 
"  the  course  of  my  official  duties,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
"  visited,  conducted  public  inquiries,  and  made  a  per- 
"  sonal  inspection  of  30  cities  and  towns  in  England, 
"  containing  in  the  whole  a  population  exceeding 
"  650,000  inhabitants ;  and  in  each  place  visited  I 
"  found  the  burial-grounds  consisted  generally  of  old 
"  yards  attached  to  churches  and  chapels,  for  the  most 
"  part  overcrowded  to  a  fearful  extent." 

In  exemplification  of  this  state  of  things,  he  reports 
the  results  of  his  inspection,  among  others  of  the  i'ol- 
lowing  towns : — 

Dover. — The  graveyards  attached  to  the  churches  are  quite 
full ;  in  fact  the  sites  have  been  raised  several  feet  by  repeated 
interments  in  the  same  ground. 

Portsmouth. — The  graveyards  in  Portsmouth  are  very  crowded. 
The  churchyard  of  St.  Mary's,  of  Kingston,  was  formed  about 
the  year  1128,  so  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  burial-place  upwards 
of  720  years.  The  annual  number  of  interments  is  about  800. 
The  soil  is  a  tenacious  clay,  which  prevents  decomposition. 

The  cemetery  at  Gatcombe  has  been  a  burial-place  since  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  The  churchyard  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Ports- 
mouth, was  consecrated  in  the  year  1196.  The  soil  is  in  many 
places  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  the  church 
floor,  and  the  surrounding  streets.  Great  quantities  of  the  soil 
have  also  been  carted  away;  at  present  it  is  removed  when  any 
new  vault  is  constructed.    The  whole  material  excavated  was 
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described  as  a  mass  of  decayed  wood,  bones,  flannel,  and  animal 
matter;  it  was  said  to  have  an  appearance  like  loose  tan.  The 
odour  is  sometimes  dreadfully  offensive.  I  inspected  this  ground 
in  company  with  Dr.  Engledue,  and  found  the  surface  in  appear- 
ance one  mass  of  black,  pasty  earth,  flint-gravel,  and  human  bones. 

Birmingham. — The  old  graveyards  of  Birmingham  are  for  the 
most  part  surrounded  with  houses,  and  they  have  for  a  long 
period  been  unfit  places  for  burial,  although  interments  continue 
to  take  place  in  them.  Within  the  compass  of  a  square  mile,  in 
the  centre  of  this  large  and  growing  town,  stand  the  churches  and 
burial-grounds  of  St.  Philip's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, St.  Martin's,  and  Park-street  burial-ground.  The  com- 
bined area  of  these  sites  is  about  12  acres.  On  the  outskirts,  the 
churches  of  St.  George's  and  Trinity  Church  have  burial-grounds, 
which  may  be  considered  full ;  the  burial-ground  at  All  Saints  is 
not  yet  in  this  condition.  Most  of  the  Dissenters  have  graveyards 
attached  to  their  several  places  of  worship,  and  some  of  them 
inter  within  the  walls.  In  five  of  the  burial-grounds,  St.  Paul's, 
St.  Mary's,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  Parker-street, 
upwards  of  3,500  burials  took  place  in  the  year  1848. 

The  old  graveyards  situated  within  the  town  are  objectionable 
as  to  site,  overcrowding,  and  in  their  condition.  The  sites  are 
surrounded  by  human  habitations  ;  the  burials  have  been  excessive, 
as  is  shown  by  the  evidence,  and  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
churchyards  is  most  lamentable,  if  it  may  not  even  be  said  to  be 
disgraceful ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  unformed,  irregular,  and 
filthy  ;  mounds  of  earth  raised  over  graves  of  various  ages  dis- 
figure the  site  with  their  irregularity  and  rugged  appearance ; 
rank  vegetation  luxuriates  on  one  side,  contrasted  with  the  naked 
earth  in  other  parts;  tombs  are  dilapidated;  gravestones  broken; 
roads  and  walks  are  out  of  order  and  dirty ;  the  eye  can  rest 
upon  nothing  but  dirt  and  weeds,  the  result  of  neglect ;  the  con- 
sequent effect  upon  monuments,  tombs,  and  gravestones,  is  seen 
in  ruin  and  premature  decay. 

Hanley. — The  present  church  was  built  about  the  year  1791, 
on  the  site  of  an  older  one.  The  present  burial-ground  is  the 
same  which  belonged  to  the  former  church,  and  is,  therefore,  very 
old:  up  to  the  year  18.35  it  remained  the  sole  place  of  burial  for 
the  townships  of  Hanley  and  Shelton,  and  places  adjoining.  This 
burial-ground  is  not  only  very  much  overcrowded,  but,  by  being 
made  a  thoroughfare,  and  a  play-ground  by  children  in  the  day- 
time, and  being  the  resort  of  the  dissolute  in  the  night-time,  it  is 
complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  an  almost  intolerable  nuisance. 

Penrith. — The  parish  churchyard  has  been  the  burial-ground 
for  the  parisli  during  several  centuries ;  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  is  closely  surrounded  with  houses  on  three  sides,  and  by 
out-offices  and  high  walls  on  the  east.  Up  to  1838  there  were  only 
3,724  square  yards,  including  walls. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any  correct  numbers  which  may 
have  been  buried  in  these  3,724  square  yards;  but  in  the  year  of 
the  great  plague  there  died  in  Penrith  2/260  people;  and  since 
1598  up  to  1838,  there  have  been  buried  in  three  roods  of  land, 
as  near  as  can  be  computed,  upwards  of  28,000  bodies ;  and  in 
the  ten  following  years,  from  1838  to  1848,  upwards  of  1,553 
additional  bodies  have  been  buried,  partly  in  the  new  ground, 
partly  in  the  old  ground,  indiscriminately  ;  both  are  filled.  Most 
old  families  have  stuck  to  the  old  ground.  So  that  since  1598, 
upwards  of  30,000  bodies  have  been  buried  in  this  confined  space 
of  ground. 

According  to  the  evidence: — "In  the  whole  churchjwd  there 
is  no  space  for  a  grave  which  has  not  been  already  used ;  and  it 
is  with  difficulty  any  grave  can  be  opened  which  does  not  contain 
a  body  too  fresh  to  be  removed.  Some  of  the  coffins  deposited  are 
not  covered  with  more  than  2^  feet  of  soil,  and  the  bottoms  of 
many  of  the  graves  are  several  feet  higher  than  the  first-floor 
rooms  of  the  adjoining  houses.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
yard,  where  the  burials  have  not  been  so  frequent,  this  ground  is 
very  wet,  so  much  so,  ttiat  a  grave  cannot  be  excavated  to  the 
ordinary  depth  for  water,  which  drains  in  from  a  small  water- 
course outside  the  yard ;  graves  are  consequently  only  dug  here 
during  dry  weather."  The  whole  soil  of  the  old  yard  is  said  to 
be  "  one  mass  of  human  remains,  and  yet  graves  continue  to  be 
opened  ia  it." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  yard  is  the  Grammar  School,  built  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  graves  have  been  crowded 
close  up  to  the  building,  and  the  windows  of  the  school,  west  oi 
the  surrounding  houses,  overlook  the  yard. 

Mr.  Ranger,  Superintending  Inspector,  reports,  with 
reference  to  the  burial-grounds  of  Leicester,  that  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  Margaret's  had  burial-grounds  belong- 
ing to  them  at,  and  probably  anterior  to,  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  so  that  bodies  have  been  deposited  there  for 
at  least  800  years  ;  Avhilst  the  graveyards  of  All  Saints, 
St.  Martin's,  and  St.  Nicholas,  have  been  in  use  since 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  for  about  650  years. 
He  further  states,  that  in  one  of  the  churchyards  there 
had  been  deposited  as  many  as  21  layers  of  human 
bodies,  and  in  two  others  15  and  14  layers. 

T.  W.  Rammell,  Esq.,  Superintending  Inspector, 
makes  the  following  statement  with  reference  to  the 
old  burial  ground  of  Barnstaple : — 

"  A  case,  exhibiting  very  clearly  the  extraordinary 
"  accumulation  of  mould  that  takes  place  from  long- 
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"  continued  interment  in  a  confined  space,  came  under 
"  my  notice  during  the  preliminary  inquiry  at  Barn- 
"  staple. 

"  The  burial-ground  attached  to  the  parish  church 
"  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  situated  in  the  thickly- 
"  built  heart  of  the  town.  It  is  on  all  sides  surrounded 
"  by  dwellings.    The  backs  of  the  houses  in  the  High- 

street  abut  immediately  upon  it.  The  church  occu- 
"  pies  one  angle  of  the  ground ;  an  ancient  grammar- 
"  school  another  ;  two  pathways  cross  it.  The  surface 
"  was  formerly  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  these  path- 
"  ways,  with  the  floors  of  the  church  and  grammar- 
*'  school,  and  with  the  neighbouring  streets  ;  but 
"  successive  interments  have  so  much  increased  the 

quantity  of  mould  that  the  surface  is  now  raised 
"  8  and  9  feet  above  its  former  level.  To  prevent  the 
"  shelving  down  of  the  earth,  walls  have  been  built 
"  along  the  sides  of  the  pathways,  and  added  to,  from 
"  time  to  time,  till  they  have  attained  an  altitude  of 
"  from  7  to  8  feet,  so  that  a  person  crossing  the  ground 
*'  now  walks  between  walls  higher  than  his  head, 
"  which,  like  the  sides  of  a  box,  serve  to  confine  and 
"  hold  in  the  mould  in  which  the  dead  are  deposited. 
"  The  grammar-school  itself  gradually  became  buried, 
"  until  at  last,  to  obtain  access  to  the  building,  it  was 
*'  found  necessary  to  raise  the  floor  some  6  or  7  feet, 
"  and  to  construct  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  pathway  for 
"  the  scholars  to  mount  to  it.  In  order  to  get  the  utmost 
"  possible  amount  of  accommodation  out  of  this  ground, 
"  burials  are  now  effected  not  only  from  the  upper 
"  surface,  but  also  through  the  walls  constituting  the 
"  sides;  advantage  ])eing  thus  taken  of  its  excessive 
"  repletion,  to  add  to  its  usefulness.  The  inmates 
"  of  the  adjoining  houses  in  the  High-street,  some- 
"  times  see  interments  taking  place  above  the  level 
"  of  the  parlours,  where  they  take  their  meals,  and 
"  within  5  or  6  feet  of  their  windows.  This  abomi- 
"  nation  has  been  quietly  endured  for  a  great  number 
"  of  years.  One  witness,  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton, 
"  stated  to  me,  that  when  his  father  came  to  this 
"  town,  more  than  40  years  ago,  he  was  so  disgusted 
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with  the  state  of  the  churchyard,  that  he  purchased 
*'  a  piece  of  ground  elsewhere,  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  his  family — alter  nightfall  he  has  hira- 
self  noticed  most  ofi'ensive  emanations  in  passing 
through  the  ground.    When  churchwarden,  19  years 
*'  ago,  he  had  occasion  to  direct  the  raising  of  the  walls 
against  the  parts  of  the  churchyard  lying  to  the  south, 
"  to  prevent  the  soil  and  human  bones  ialling  into  the 
pathway  beneath.    As  a  proof  that  this  raising  is  still 
necessary,  he  stated  that  the  corpse  of  a  person  who 
had  been  mayor  of  the  town,  and  which  was  interred 
two  years  previously,  had  not  more  than  six  inches 
of  earth  to  cover  the  coffin.    Seven  years  ago  the 
"  sexton  had  gone  to  the  churchwardens,  statmg  that 
"  he  had  no  place  wherein  to  bury  the  dead,  so  crowded 
"  was  the  ground  ;  but  no  steps  were  then  taken. 

"  I  may  add  that  during  the  inquiry,  much  was  said 
"  in  favour  of  this  ground.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
"  shown  that  it  was  unobjectionable,  and  sufficient  for 
"  all  purposes.  Subsequently  a  paper  was  transmitted 
"  to  me,  signed  by  the  vicar  and  the  two  church- 
"  wardens,  in  which  the  four  brick  boxes  are  mentioned 
"  as  '  four  yards  containing  together,  half  an  acre  and 
five  '  poles,'  and  in  which  occurs  the  following  passage, 
"  viz.,  '  It  cannot,  therefore,  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
"  churchyards  now  contain  ample  room  for  all  the 
"  '  purposes  of  undisturbed  and  decent  interment.'  " 

Whatever  may  be  the  evils  resulting  from  this  almost 
universal  practice  of  burying  the  dead  for  centuries  in 
the  same  confined  spaces,  without  making  any  provision 
for  obtaining  new  ground,  it  is  obvious  that  these  evils 
must  necessarily  be  cumulative,  and  that  they  must 
increase  every  year,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
population.  At  present,  that  increase  for  England  and 
Wales  amounts  to  no  less  than  an  addition  to  the  popu- 
lation of  256,000  souls  annually.  At  the  average  rate 
of  mortality  this  increase  alone  will  give  5,636  addi- 
tional deaths,  Avhich,  at  the  rate  of  100  burials  per  acre 
renewable  every  ten  years,  will  require  for  this  new 
population  alone  an  annual  increase  of  burial  space  of 
from  56  to  57  acres. 
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The  whole  of  the  evidence  shows  that  no  new  inter- 
ment can  take  place  in  these  overcrowded  grave-yards 
without  the  desecration  of  the  dead  by  the  disturbance 
and  exposure  of  the  remains  of  bodies  often  very  re- 
cently buried. 

Thus  the  Rev.  George  Best,  of  Selby,  says  : — 

Such  is  the  crowded  state  of  the  present  graveyard,  that  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  dig  a  grave  without 
removing  some  part  of  the  remains  of  those  already  interred.  I 
have  looked  at  a  great  number  of  graves  that  have  been 
made  within  the  last  six  months,  and,  in  all  cases,  I  found 
human  bones  thrown  out.  On  the  10th  of  January  last,  I  saw  a 
grave  that  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  interring  the  body 
of  Maria  Wilson.  By  the  side  of  this  grave  I  counted  ten  large 
bones  (that  is,  such  as  leg  and  thigh  bones),  and  oiie  half  of  a 
skull,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  small  bones,  all  of  nhich 
had  been  disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  grave. 

The  above  is  no  isolated  case.  Mr.  John  Linton, 
after  proving  that  although  graves  cannot  be  made 
more  than  feet  deep,  and  yet  that  Avithin  the  last 
fifty-three  years  there  has  been  one  body  buried  for 
every  square  yard  of  ground,  says, — 

On  the  20di  December,  1849,  I  saw  the  sexton  making  a  grave 
for  the  purpose  of  interring  the  body  of  a  person  named  Stanley. 
For  this  purpose  two  coffins  were  cut  up,  and  half  the  remains  of 
each  body  was  disinterred,  the  head  and  trunk  of  one  and  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  other. 

The  sexton  of  the  parish  said, — 

Sometimes  when  the  coffins  are  a  good  deal  damaged,  the  rod 
will  go  in,  and  in  digging  a  grave  1  am  obliged  to  tear  the  re- 
maiuiler  of  the  coffin  out.  I  do  not  think  I  could  find  fifty 
graves  without  disturbing  the  dead  ;  yet  there  were  222  bodies 
interred  last  year,  and  174  the  year  previously. 

]Mr.  George  Lowther,  high  constable  of  the  district, 
said, — 

In  1844  my  sister  died,  and  I  went  with  the  grave-digger  to 
examine  the  ground  where  our  family  grave  was,  and  he  had  his 
searcher  with  him.  The  ground  appeared  completely  full.  He 
pointed  with  his  searcher  to  the  spot,  and  said — We  can  go  down 
here,  your  father  is  buried  here  and  we  can  go  through  him.  He 
has  ijeen  dead  so  long,  it  will  not  matter.    He  was  going  to  put 
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his  searcher  down,  but  I  would  not  let  him,  and  I  said  he  talked 
more  like  a  savage  than  a  man. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Police  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne  stated,  that  he  had  seen  graves  opened 
from  Avhich  partly  decomposed  bodies  had  to  be 
removed;  and  Mr.  James  Spark,  surgeon,  says: — "  I 
"  have  seen  the  fluid  coming  through  the  church-yard 
"  wall." 

Mr.  William  Burrows,  parish  clerk  and  sexton  of 
West  Retford,  says : — 

I  have  had  the  office  of  clerk  and  sexton  22  years.  Not  any 
part  of  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard  is  fit  to  dig  a  grave  in. 
I  have  fetched  the  churchwarden  frequently  to  look  at  the  state  it 
is  in.  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  dig  graves  there,  and  frequently 
turn  out  half  a  dozen  skulls  from  one  grave,  and  of  course  all  the 
other  bones  belonging  to  those  skulls.  I  never  dig  a  grave  on  the 
south  side  without  casting  out  bones,  except  it  be  for  a  little  child, 
and  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  deep.  I  have  dug  up  skulls  with 
the  hair  on  :  it  appeared  quite  fresh.  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  digging  graves  and  turning  up  skulls  and  bones  in  such  num- 
bers ;  and  often  leave  the  place,  and  pay  some  one  to  finish  it  for 
me. 

Lawrence  Bridge,  sexton  of  Bacup,  says  with  refer- 
ence to  the  churchyard — 

In  breaking  up  old  coffins  I  find,  besides  bones,  decayed  bodies. 
I  find  this  black  stuff  like  slime.  I  push  the  rod  in,  and  some- 
times it  will  bring  up  a  bit  of  something  coloured.  I  cast  out 
sometimes  as  much  as  a  peck  of  bones  from  one  grave. 

Francis  Nash  Pen,  sexton  and  grave-digger  of  St. 
Mary's,  Dover,  says : — 

I  have  frequently  to  remove  old  interments,  to  make  room  for 
the  new.  I  have  given  notice  to  the  churchwardens,  that  I  must 
decline  to  open  any  more  ground  here.  The  last  three  graves  I 
made  were  in  such  a  condition  that  I  hope  I  never  may  be  re- 
quired to  see  such  a  state  of  things  again, 

Mr.  William  M.  Bushell,  parish  clerk  of  St.  James 
the  Apostle,  Dover,  says : — 

The  graves  of  paupers,  soldiers,  and  the  poor  generally,  are,  in 
many  cases,  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  body  in  three  weeks  or 
a  month  after  some  previous  burial. 

Mr.  Ranger  makes  the  following  statements  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  towns  visited  by  him : — 
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DoNCASTER. — Evidence  was  given,  showing  that  in  the  burial- 
grounds  of  St.  George's,  "  human  remains  were  too  often  treated 
literally  as  dust." 

Barnard  Castle. — The  chief  part  of  the  ground  has  been 
used  for  interments  from  time  immemorial;  it  is  now  so  iuW,  that 
it  is  considered  impracticable  to  obtain  a  grave  without  disturbing 
human  remains. 

Cheshunt. — Mr.  T.  Lewis  Meyers  : — Has  been  in  the  habit 
of  passing  through  the  churchyard  several  times  a-day  during  the 
last  seven  years ;  and  has  generally  spoken  to  the  man  engaged  in 
digging  graves,  when  the  latter  has  told  him  that  he  has  frequently 
had  to  remove  the  remains  of  one  body  to  bury  another;  a  state- 
ment corroborated  by  Mr.  Bridgman  as  well  as  by  the  several 
parishioners  attending  the  inquiry. 

Thomas  Green : — Has  acted  as  grave-digger  for  a  period  of 
tour  years ;  during  that  time  he  could  never  get  a  grave  down 
without  coming  in  contact  with  coffins  and  their  remains. 

Edward  Allen : — Is  the  present  grave-digger;  within  the  last 
three  weeks  has  turned  up  a  head  with  the  hair  on ;  in  getting 
down  a  single  grave  has  turned  up  as  much  as  two  bushels  of 
human  bones  ;  repeatedly  removes  remains  of  bodies  with  flesh 
upon  the  bones. 

Mr.  Rammell,  in  his  Report  on  Chipping  Wycombe, 
pp.  42,  43,  and  44,  gives  an  account  of  a  peculiarly 
shameful  disturbance  of  the  remains  of  the  dead  conse- 
quent upon  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  burial-ground 
in  that  town. 

Mr.  Rammell  directs  attention  to  the  utter  want  in 
the  towns  visited  by  him  of  due  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  the  purposes  of  interment. 

"  In  all  my  inquiries,"  he  says,  "  I  have  hardly  met 
"  with  an  instance  in  which  any  artificial  preparation  of 
"  the  substratum,  in  order  to  render  it  more  suitable  for 
"  the  purposes  of  interment,  has  been  attempted.  If 
"  the  ground  happened  to  be  dry,  so  much  the  better ; 
"  if  wet,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  an  evil  past  cure. 
"  In  one  or  two  cases,  however,  where,  in  some  seasons, 
"  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  soil  had  almost 
"  prevented  tlie  sinking  of  new  graves,  its  partial 
"  removal  had  been  effected." 

"  In  the  churchyard  at  Beaconsfield  a  barrel-drain  had 
been  })ut  in,  before  Avhich  time  Mr.  Ranee,  a  mason, 
stated  that,  on  opening  a  vault  in  the  church  7  feet 
deep,  he  found  it  in  3h  feet  of  water.     '  The  coffins 
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*'  were  displaced,  and  were  lying  some  of  them  across 
"  the  others."  Amongst  the  names  of  the  dead  Avho 
repose  here  are  two  of  note :  Edmund  Burke  lies  in  a 
vault  in  the  church,  7  feet  deep  •,  Waller,  the  poet,  was 
buried  in  a  family  grave  in  the  churchyard.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  sub- 
stratum, during  the  wet  season,  previously  to  its  partial 
drainage,  the  tombs  of  both  these  distinguished  men 
have  been  filled  with  water;  to  the  floating  of  their 
coffins.  The  vault  in  which  the  remains  of  Burke  were 
deposited  immediately  adjoins  that  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ranee. ' 

At  Banbury,  the  parish  sexton  stated  that  he  had 
"  several  times  seen  coffins  swimming  about  in  the 
"  vaults ;  he  had  seen  them  displaced,  and  lying  edge- 
"  wise,  several  times." 

In  sinking  graves,  particularly  those  of  much  depth, 
considerable  difficulty  was  found,  an  irruption  of  Avater 
taking  place  from  the  vaults  where  it  had  accumulated. 
The  sexton  stated  that,  AA^hile  digging,  he  Avas  obliged 
to  ladle  the  Avater  out  AA'ith  a  bucket,  and  if  it  AA'as  nigh 
any  vaults,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  take  it  out, 
because  the  Avater  from  these  vaults  drained  into  the 
graves.  He  added, — "  We  alAA^ays  get  the  Avater  out, 
"  as  nigh  as  Ave  possibly  can,  just  before  they  come  out 
"  of  church." 

There  is  a  unanimous  and  earnest  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  all  the  Avitnesses  examined,  as  to 
the  injurious  effects  both  on  body  and  mind  of  this 
croAvding  of  the  dead  amidst  the  living,  and  irreverent 
disturbance  of  the  graves.  With  reference  to  its 
influence  on  the  public  health,  Dr.  EdAA'ard  Wilson, 
senior  physician  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary, 
speaking  of  a  short  street  containing  about  20  houses, 
all  of  them  close  to  the  churchyard,  says : — 

Nobody  can  for  an  instant  imagine  it  safe  to  have  parts  of  the 
human  body  in  a  state  of  decay  issvnng  through  tlie  walls,  and 
flowing  down  the  gutters.  In  corroboration  of  this,  there  have 
been  no  less  than  10  deaths  from  cholera  in  Church-street. 

The  Superintending  Inspector,  Avith  reference  to 
another  street  close  to  the  churchyard,  says : — 
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In  Bridge-street,  on  another  side  of  the  churchyard,  and  close 
to  it,  but  at  a  lower  level,  the  Rising  Sun  public-house  has  a 
cellar  two  feet  deep  of  horrible  fluid  with  the  churchyard  odour. 
It  had  not  been  emptied  for  two  years.  The  cellar  of  a  cottage 
there  is  in  a  similar  condition,  and  the  water  in  a  well,  four  yards 
from  the  public-house  cellar,  was  full  of  flocculent  animal  matter 
with  the  same  stench.  The  sequel  is  awful.  The  publican's 
wife  had  recently  died  of  cholera,  and  he  and  two  sons  had  had 
diarrhcea.  The  previous  occupant  had  died  of  consumption. 
Shadrach  Dishley,  residing  next  door,  had  just  recovered  from 
cholera,  and  Samuel  Hayes,  adjoining  house  on  the  other  side, 
died  twelve  months  since  of  typhus  fever.  His  widow  has  had 
choleraic  diarrhoea. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hodgson  and  Mr.  James  Russell,  the 
eminent  surgeons  of  Birmingham,  bear  testimony  to 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  graveyards  in  that  town,  and 
state  it  as  their  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  for  ever 
closed. 

Mr.  Lee,  speaking  of  the  parish  churchyard  of  New- 
castle-under-Lyme,  states,  that  the  evidence  bears  out 
"  tlie  fact  that  this  churchyard  has  been  very  injurious 
"  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  vicinity.  It  is  surrounded 
"  by  a  dense  population,  and  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
"  water  are  all  poisoned  with  its  emanations.  The 
"  drainage  from  it  percolates  through  the  Avails  into  the 
"  street ;  the  people  inhale  the  putrid  matter  floating 
"  in  tlie  atmosphere,  and  drink  water  Irom  Avells  pol- 
"  luted  with  decayed  human  remains.  The  conse- 
"  quence  of  this  is  a  low  state  of  health,  loss  of  appetite, 
"  pains  in  the  head,  sinking,  faintness,  and  want  of 
"  energy.  This  is  a  state  in  which  I  found  most  of  the 
"  people  living  near  the  churchyard.  They  are  highly 
"  susceptible  of  active  disease,  and  on  the  approach  of 
"  any  epidemic  become  easy  victims." 

William  Hallam,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  the  same  towii^ 
said  in  his  evidence — 

The  first  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  tlie  latter  end  of  Julv.  in 
the  Blue  B<ill  Yard,  just  under  the  parish  burial-ground.  It  was 
that  of  a  yoiuig  female,  who  passed  into  the  secondary  fever,  and 
recovered.  'I'lu  mother  took  the  disease  in  about  a  we^ik  after^ 
and  died.  The  master  of  the  house  immediately  removed  on  my 
recommendation,  because  I  did  not  consider  the  house  fit  for  humau 
beings  to  live  in. 
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Charles  SutclifFe,  Esq.,  surgeon,  says — 

I  am  medical  officer  of  the  Todmorden  district  of  the  Union. 
My  attention  was  directed  by  the  Guardians  to  the  surface-channel 
in  Church-street,  under  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  and  I  found  a 
quantity  of  thickish  matter  of  a  greenish  appearance  along  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  wall,  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom. 
It  was  oozing  through.  I  considered  it  to  be  putrid  animal  mat- 
ter from  the  graves.  In  examining  the  churchyard  to-day,  I  saw 
a  grave  opened,  and  there  were  many  bones  about  if,  at  least 
seven  or  eight.  They  were  not  in  any  farther  state  of  decompo- 
sition than  to  be  just  divested  of  flesh.  The  soil  is  in  a  doughy 
state  of  putrid  matter  and  clay,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  Graves 
could  not  be  opened  without  injurious  gases  escaping.  We  have 
had  typhus  fever  here.  It  was  epidemic  nearly  two  years.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  there  were  any  cases  in  Church-street,  but  there 
were  three  deaths  and  one  recovery  in  a  house  opposite  where  the 
churchyard  drainage  empties  into  the  river,  and  the  next  door  to 
that  nearly  the  whole  family  had  it. 

The  Supermtendmg  Inspector,  observes — "  The  pre- 
"  valent  wind  at  Todmorden  is  westerly.  This  would 
"  blow  the  foul  gases  from  the  churchyard  in  the  di- 
"  rection  of  Roomfield-lane ;  and,  on  inquiry,  I  found 
*'  that  the  epidemic  typhus,  spoken  of  by  the  above 
"  witness,  was  more  malignant  in  Roomfield-lane  than 
"  in  any  other  part  of  Todmorden." 

James  Clark,  Esq.,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Huddersfield  Union,  says — 

A  family  under  my  care  removed  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trinity  churchyard,  and  nearly  all  the  family  have  been  attacked 
with  low  fever,  attended  with  diarrhoea.    I  believe  it  to  have 
arisen  from  the  eflBuvia  of  that  churchyard. 

Dr.  Woodhouse,  of  Reading,  states  his  belief  that 
the  crowded  state  of  the  churchyards  of  that  town  is  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  is  true  of 
the  whole  of  the  parish  burial-grounds,  Mr.  Bulley, 
surgeon,  concurring  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
further  stated,  that  graves  had  been  re-opened  within 
two  years. 

I  have  known  (he  says)  an  instance  of  one  of  the  sextons  falling 
down  in  a  grave  from  sudden  depression  of  tlie  vital  powers,  caused 
by  the  foul  gases  liberated.  Those  gases  are  morbid  poisons,  and 
in  any  state  of  dilution  are  injurious.    I  have  attributed  much  of 
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the  illness  and  death  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  churchyards  to 
their  crowded  state.  There  appears  to  be  a  lowering  of  the  vital 
functions,  with  a  predisposition  to  take  on  preventible  disease. 
When  any  epidemic  prevails,  I  expect  to  find  it  more  malignant 
there  than  in  other  places  more  favourably  situated. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  concluding  his  Report,  says— 

"  I  have  now  given  a  very  condensed  statement  of 
"  the  condition  of  the  burial  grounds  in  some  of  the 
"  towns  I  have  visited.  The  details  are  too  shock- 
"  ing  for  recapitulation.  The  facts  proved  Avould  dis-' 
"  grace  the  most  barbarous  people,  and  yet  occur  in 
"  the  midst  of  dense  communities  of  a  highly  civilized 
"  and  Christian  nation.  In  most  of  the  instances 
"  quoted,  the  interment  of  the  dead  is  only  temporary, 
"  and  the  repose  usually  attributed  to  the  grave  a  fic- 
"  tion.  In  many  other  places  adduced,  the  sacrilegious 
"  disturbance  of  the  grave  has  been  followed  by  a  fear- 
"  ful  retribution  of  malignant  disease  among  the  living  ; 
"  the  people  have  stood  appalled,  and  have  called  upon 
"  your  honourable  Board  for  help  to  stop  the  activity 
"  with  which  death  was  propagating  itself  Apart 
"  from  the  indecency  and  want  of  solemnity  connected 
"  with  the  present  system,  or  the  suffering  arising  from 
"  the  violation  of  those  natural  feelings  which  teach 
"  us  to  reverence  even  the  most  trifling  things  once  be- 
"  longing  to  our  deceased  friends,  but  restricting  the 
"  consideration  of  the  subject  simply  to  its  bearing  on 
"  the  health  of  the  living,  the  interment  of  the  dead  ia 
"  towns  is  proved  to  have  become  an  evil  of  the  great- 
"  est  magnitude,  and  should  be  put  an  end  to  with  the, 
"  least  possible  delay." 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  as  the  general  result  of  his  inquiries, 
states — 

"  I  have  in  this  short  paper  furnished  extracts  from 
"  a  few  of  my  reports,  but  as  regards  the  subject  under 
"  consideration,  the  inquiries  embraced  in  their  extent 
'*  the  length  of  England,  from  Portsmouth  to  Berwick- 
*'  upon-Tweed,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  added  to 
"  the  list,  as  similar  extracts  might  have  been  made  from 
"  almost  every  inquiry  I  have  conducted,  including  such 
"  towns  as  Woolwicli,  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  New- 
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"  castle-upon-Tyne,  Gateshead,  Sunderland,  Morpeth, 
"  and  other  places^  Throughout  the  length  and 
i  ^i-fereadthroTTHFland  all  the  old  grave-yards  are  most 
'  "  unduly  crowded  with  interments.  The  sextons  have 
"  to  use  a  boring-rod  to  find  a  portion  of  ground  where 
*'  the  coffins  and  bodies  of  former  interments  are  more 
*•  decayed  than  in  other  parts.  To  obtain  ground  free 
"  from  interments,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  would 
"  be  impossible.  ThewliQle_sgace  has  beenburied  in 
"  many  times  o very'''TIns  uud^^TiSe'iof-th^'grou  has~ 
led  to  manjTabuses,  even  of  private  rights  ;  monuments 
"  have  been  removed,  grave-stones  have  been  broken  up, 
"  and  I  had  evidence  furnished,  in  one  northern  town, 
"  that  the  churchwardens  actually  turned  old  grave- 
"  stones  over,  resold  them,  and  allowed  the  existing 
"  inscriptions  to  be  erased,  or  buried  on  the  undersides 
"  of  the  stones,  the  upper  side  being  lettered  at  the  cost 
"  of  the  new  purchasers,  whose  rights  most  'probably 
"  will  be  similarly  violated  after  an  interval  of  years." 

As  an  example  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  neg- 
lected and  overcrowded  church-yard,  Mr.  Rawlinson 
refers  to  the  burial-ground  at  Hanley,  already  described. 

"  There  is,"  he  says,  "  no  object  more  painful  to 

contemplate  than  a  crowded  churchyard,  in  such  a 
*'  state  of  neglect  as  the  one  at  Hanley,  here  described. 
"  The  earth  is  so  mingled  with  human  remains  that  its 
*'  surface  has  been  raised  to  an  undue  height  above  the 
"  adjoining  ground;  the  subsoil  is  saturated  with  wet; 

the  surface  is  trodden  down  by  violent  and  rude 

feet ;  the  refuse  of  the  living  in  its  most  disgusting 
"  form  is  scattered  over  that  site  which  ought  to  be 
"  sacred  to  the  dead,  and  deeds  of  darkness  are  said 
*'  to  be  perpetrated,  from  which  virtue  must  hide  her 
"  face.  And  this  painful  description  applies  to  a  spot 
"  which  ought  to  be  held  the  most  sacred,  set  apart  for 

worship,  and  intended  to  be  the  abode  of  peace.  A 
*'  quiet  well-ordered  cemetery  is  a  place  calculated  to 
"  refine  and  soften  the  heart.  The  condition  and  dese- 
"  cration  of  a  churchyard  in  such  a  way  as  has  been 

described  is  most  revolting,  and  calculated  to  shock 
"  every  good  feeling,  and  must  be  painful  in  the  highest 
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"  degree  to  the  parishioners  whose  relations  are  buried 
there." 

Dr.  Sutherland  states  as  the  result  of  his  experience 
of  the  condition  of  grave-yards  in  provmcial  towns : 
"  In  the  numerous  cities,  towns,  and  populous  parishes, 
"  which  were  under  my  inspection  during  the  late 
"  epidemic  cholera,  and  in  those  which  I  have  since 
"  visited  on  special  inquiries  connected  with  the  inter- 
■'MuiUlLufSSgJic*?  I  hardly  know  a  solitary  grave-yard, 
'"either  public  or  private,  which  is  not  filled  to  reple- 
"  tion,  and  unfit  for  further  burials ;  I  know  very  few 
"  which  are  not  in  dangerous  proximity  to  inhabited 
"  dwellings,  and  I  know  none  in  which  the  interment 
"  of  the  dead  is  conducted  under  such  regulations  as 
"  experience  has  proved  to  be  requisite  for  public 
i^alety/^__5^  ' 

From  the  whole  of  the  evidence  it  appears,  that  ail 
classes  of  the  people,  magistrates,  members  of  corpora- 
tions, incumbents,  churchwardens,  dissenting  minis- 
ters, medical  men,  and  the  parishioners  generally,  are 
deeply  sensible  of  the  physical  and  moral  evils  which 
have  been  described,  are  prepared  for  a  legislative 
enactment,  forbidding,  as  soon  as  suburban  cemeteries 
can  be  provided,  any  further  burial  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  towns ;  and  are  anxiously  expecting  the  re- 
quisite legal  powers  for  carrying  into  effect  a  general 
system  of  extramural  sepulture. 

In  corroboration  of  these  statements,  Mr.  Grainger 
reports : — 

I  have  had  interviews  with  various  gentlemen  holding  public 
offices,  both  municipal  and  parochial;  with  many  ministers  of 
religion,  of  all  persuasions  ;  with  magistrates,  medical  men,  and 
others;  my  object  having  been,  to  obtain  what  mi^ht  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  some  few  in- 
stances, I  have  had  interviews  with  municipal  bodies. 

Among  all  the  various  parties  whom  I  have  thus  consulted,  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  extra-mural  sepulture  is  uni- 
versal; and  in  almost  every  instai.ce,  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  a  general  change  in  the  present  mode  of  interment,  were 
strongly  insisted  on.  There  is,  further,  an  expectation  that  a 
legislative  measure  for  the  whole  country  will  speedily  be  pro- 
vided: and  this  circumstance  has,  in  two  instances  which  came 
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under  my  observation,  led  to  the  suspension  of  proposals  for  recti- 
fying the  existing  evils.  Thus,  Mr.  Howard,  town-clerk  of 
Portsmouth,  states,  thai  the  subject  of  extra-mural  sepulture 
having  been  considered  by  the  corporation,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed in  August,  1849,  to  institute  an  inquiry.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  their  report : — 

"  Impressed  as  your  Committee  are  with  the  multiplied  evils 
arising  from  intra-mural  interments,  and  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice  as  speedily  as  possible^ 
they  nevertheless  feel  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  with  the 
probability  of  legislative  measures  on  the  subject-being  resorted  to 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  it  is  not  advisable  the  council 
should  take  any  decided  step  in  the  matter,  at  present," 

At  Ipswich,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Notcutt,  town- 
clerk,  "  the  question  of  extra-mural  sepulture  has,  ior  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  town-council,  as 
well  as  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fined extent  and  crowded  state  of  most  of  the  burial-srrounds 
attached  to  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  town.  The  subject 
was  specially  brought  before  the  town-council,  on  October  10th, 
1849,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  question,  and  to  take  the  necessary  preliminary 
measures  for  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  provide  a  general 
cemetery  for  the  town."  The  Committee  selected  a  piece  of 
ground,  20  acres  in  extent,  and  recommended,  as  the  corporation 
had  no  legal  power  to  raise  the  necessary  fund,  that  a  public 
company  should  be  formed.  This  was  done.  John  Chevallier 
Cobbold,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough,  being  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  measure.  A  Bill  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment; "but  in  consequence  of  it  being  understood  that  the 
Government  intended  to  introduce  a  general  measure  for  extra- 
mural sepulture,  and  of  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  the  committee  advised  that,  for  the 
present,  the  project  should  be  suspended ;"  and  on  the  report  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  on  extra-mural  sepulture  soon 
afterwards  appearing,  in  which  propositions  for  a  general  plan 
were  advanced,  inconsistent  with  the  establishment  of  a  cemetery 
under  a  local  Act;  the  Bill,  which  had  been  read  a  second  time, 
was  withdrawn." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  I  have  received  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  prevailing  sentiments,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  them. 

Portsmouth. — R.  Bramble,  Esq.,  mayor  of  Portsmouth  : — 
"  There  is  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  extra-mural  sepulture ; 
is  himself  of  opinion,  it  is  very  desirable  in  reference  to  the  public 
health." 

Thomas  E.  Owen,  Esq.,  late  mayor  of  Portsmouth,  member  of 
the  town-council,  and  a  large  owner  of  property  in  the  borough : — 
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"There  is  a  strong  feeling  generally,  among  the  inhabitants,  in 
favour  of  extra-mural  sepulture  ;  the  present  system  of  interment 
is,  in  addition  to  its  physical  evils,  objectionable  in  a  moral  and 
religious  point  of  view,  and  tends  to  the  desecration  of  the  dead. 
By  an  improved  system,  increased  solemnity  and  decency  would 
be  promoted,  especially  as  regards  the  poor." 

Edward  Carter,  Esq.,  a  magistrate,  and  a  most  influential 
inhabitant : — "  Is  of  opinion,  that  extra-mural  sepulture  should  be 
introduced  in  this  borough,  as  conducive  to  the  public  health." 

G.  Gillman,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  and  banker : — "  His  own 
opinion  is  that  the  condition  of  the  existing  burial-grounds  is  such 
as  to  render  extra-mural  sepulture  desirable;  the  existing  rights 
■of  persons  having  vaults,  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  reserved, 
and  also  the  claims  of  the  clergy  as  to  fees." 

The  Rev.  John  P.  M'Ghee,  vicar  of  Portsmouth Thinks 
that,  as  matter  of  justice,  the  reservation  should  include  common 
graves,  the  privilege  in  all  cases  being  restricted  to  present  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  children." 

Mr.  Sheppard,  churchwarden  of  St.  Thomas's  parish. — "From 
what  he  has  observed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  is  of  opinion 
that  a  plan  of  extra-mural  sepulture  should  be  adopted." 

Rev.  H.  Hawkes,  Unitarian  minister — "His  own  feeling  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  extra-mural  sepulture,  especially  having 
regard  to  the  public  health  :  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the 
members  of  his  community  in  favour  of  the  plan." 

The  five  medical  officers  of  Portsea  Island  Union. — "  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  undersigned,  that  having  regard  to  the  public  health 
in  the  borough  of  Portsmouth,  it  is  desirable  intra-mural  sepulture 
should  henceforth  cease.'' 

Brighton. — The  Rev.  Henry  M,  Wagner,  vicar  of  Brighton. 
— "  Heartily  concurs  in  the  general  opinion,  namely,  that  extra- 
mural sepultui'e  is  desirable." 

Lewis  Slight,  Esq.,  clerk  to  the  town  commissioners. — "  Several 
of  the  existing  places  where  interments  take  place  within  the 
town  are  in  a  condition  incompatible  with  the  public  health, 
especially  where  burials  take  place,  as  they  do,  under  chapels ;  is 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  interests  of  the  town  would  be  best 
consulted  by  having  a  general  cemetery  for  the  whole  of  Brighton, 
to  be  the  property  of  the  town  and  tmder  the  control  of  a  local 
body;  that  this  would  be  preferable  to  any  private  undertaking, 
as  being  the  only  method  by  which  the  suppression  of  intra-mural 
sepulture  could  be  effected." 

J.  C.  Burrows,  Esq.,  a  surgeon  in  large  practice  and  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  proposed  Brighton  extra-mural  cemetery 
company. — "With  respect  to  extra-mural  cemeteries  1  beg  to  say, 
I  have  long  thought  it  highly  desirable  that  they  should  be  made 
compulsory  by  the  legislature ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  I  believe 
of  most  persons  in  this  town." 
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Mr.  Bowditch,  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians, — "Thinks 
that  extra-mural  sepulture  should  be  effected  by  a  general  measure 
for  the  town." 

Thomas  Bellamy,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  for  the  county — "  Thinks 
extra-mural  sepulture  is  desirable." 

In  a  statement  addressed  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and 
signed  by  47  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Brighton,  the  following 
paragraph  occurs : — 

"That  intra-mural  sepulture  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns;  and  consequently  it  is  desirable  that 
legislative  measures  should  be  forthwith  had  recourse  to  for  pre- 
venting the  practice  in  future." 

Ipswich. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Ipswich  for  the  establishment  of  a  cemetery, 
which  was  summoned  to  meet  me,  T.  B.  Ross,  Esq.,  the  mayor, 
being  present,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  after  I  had  explained 
the  views  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  that  a  general  system  of  extra-mural  sepulture 
is  desirable ;  and  that  such  a  general  measure  is  greatly  needed 
as  regards  this  town." 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Maude,  incumbent  of  Trinity  Church — "  Is  so 
convinced  of  the  importance  as  regards  the  public  health  of 
extra-mural  sepulture  that  he  is  most  anxious  for  it,  and  would 
not  allow  his  private  interests  to  weigh  with  him." 

The  Rev.  W.  Harbour,  incumbent  of  St.  Mary  Key. — "  The 
churchyard  is  so  crowded,  that  it  is  desirable,  or  rather  necessary, 
that  no  more  interments  should  take  place  there ;  thinks  that  extra 
mural  sepulture  must  be  most  desirable." 

In  a  document  forwarded  to  me,  signed  by  five  physicians  and 
seventeen  surgeons,  practising  in  Ipswich,  the  following  opinions 
are  expressed  : — "  That  having  regard  to  the  public  health,  it  is 
desirable  intra-mural  sepulture  should  henceforth  cease ;  that  the 
site  of  the  cemetery  should  be  sufficiently  removed  from  all  inha- 
bited dwellings,  and  that  a  proper  enceinte  should  be  preserved 
around  it." 

Mr.  Tracy,  churchwarden  of  St.  Stephen's  parish,  says: — "The 
general  feeling  of  the  parishioners  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  extra- 
mural sepulture." 

Dover. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  after  I 
had  explained  the  leading  pi-inciples  enunciated  by  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  it  was  resolved  unanimously,  "  That  it  is  de- 
sirable to  promote  the  general  principle  of  extra-mural  interment." 

At  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  representing  the  dissenting  interests 
of  Dover,  convened  to  meet  me,  it  was  unanimously  resolved — 
"  That  the  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  a  national  system  of  extra- 
mural sepulture  is  desirable ;  and  that  the  state  and  situation  of 
the  various  burial  grounds  in  this  town,  and  the  want  of  suitable 
provision  of  interment  for  the  major  part  of  the  non-conformists^. 
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render  the  application  of  a  general  Act  desirable,  and,  in  some 
instances,  absolutely  necessary." 

—  Graham,  Esq.,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Dover. — "  Is  of 
opinion  that  extra-mural  sepulture  is  decidedly  advantageous."" 

The  Rev.  John  Puckle,  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's.  "  As  far  as 
his  experience  extends,  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  in  favour 
of  extra-mural  sepulture." 

Dr.  Soulby,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Dispensary. — "  Is  of 
opinion  that  a  national  system  of  extra-mural  sepulture  is  de- 
sirable." 

Mr.  Ranger  gives  as  an  example  of  the  necessity  of 
a  general  measure,  the  case  of  Doncaster,  where  the 
crowded  and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  hurial  grounds 
attached  to  the  parish  church,  and  the  dissenting  place 
of  worship,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inhabi- 
tants generally ;  the  Corporation,  as  far  back  as  1848, 
having  presented  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  "  The 
"  site  proposed  for  the  new  cemetery,"  says  Mr. 
Ranger,  "  is  situated  between  the  town  and  the 
"  railway,  it  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  former 
"  as  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
**  habitants,  whilst  it  is  sufficiently  near  for  convenient 
"  access  to  persons  desirous  of  visiting  it.  The  geo- 
"  logical  formation  is  sand  and  gravel,  the  surface 
"  having  a  slight  inclination  to  the  south.  The  site 
"  appears  in  every  way  well  adapted  for  its  required 
"  purpose,  and  the  memorialists  have  certainly,  in  my 
"  opinion,  made  a  very  judicious  choice  in  selecting  it. 
"  In  spite,  however,  of  the  general  feeling  in  favour  of 
"  the  cemetery,  and  the  desire  of  the  Corporation  to 
"  promote  its  formation,  no  progress  has  yet  been 
**  made,  and  there  seems  but  little  probability  of  a 
"  cemetery  being  laid  out  until  greater  facilities  for 
"  its  establishment  have  been  offered  to  the  towns- 
"  people  by  tlie  introduction  of  some  general  and 
"  comprehensive  measure  for  the  prevention  of  intra- 
"  mural  interments." 

Mr.  Grainger  thus  expresses  the  general  result  of  his 
inquiries : — 

"  The  very  large  majority  of  those  whom  I  have 
"  consulted,  whether  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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"  land  or  Dissenters,  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
"  system  of  extra-mural  sepulture." 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  of  his  experience,  Mr.  Lee 
says — 

"  Probably  no  great  national  question  has  ever  made 
"  such  rapid  progress  in  public  opinion  as  the  one  now 
"  under  consideration.  During  the  year  1849,  I  found 
"  few  persons  willing  to  brave  the  prejudices  of  the 
"  majority,  and  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  evil  conse- 
"  quences  of  burying  the  dead,  generation  after  genera- 
"  tion,  in  the  same  graves  with  their  deceased  relatives 

and  friends,  in  the  midst  of  the  living  inhabitants. 
"  Even  those  convinced  of  the  enormity  of  the  evil 
"  were  anxious  to  give  information  privately,  and  to 
"  point  to  other  means  of  evidence,  so  as  to  avoid  any- 
"  thing  public  or  personally  invidious.  The  evidence 
"  in  my  reports  of  that  year  was  chiefly  wrung,  by  an 
"  excruciating  examination,  Irom  sextons  and  other 
"  persons  officially  connected  with  burial-grounds  and 
"  interments. 

"  Since  the  dissemination,  however,  of  the  facts  set 
"  forth  in  the  Report  of  your  Honourable  Board,  a  com- 
"  plete  revolution  has  taken  place ;  and  in  almost  every 
"  town  I  am  overwhelmed  Avith  evidence  showing  the 
"  dreadful  state  of  the  burial-grounds,  and  the  neces- 
"  sity  of  closing  them.  There  is  still  generally  the 
"  same  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  sextons,  grave- 
"  diggers,  and  other  interested  parties  to  make  state- 
"  ments  which  they  feel  to  be  self-implicatory  ;  but  so 
"  strong  has  become  the  feeling  against  town  interments, 
"  that  during  the  present  year  I  have  been  compelled, 
"  in  several  of  my  Reports,  to  suppress,  for  want  of 
"  space,  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  given  on  the 
"  subject. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  coming  to  a  con- 
"  elusion,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  that  the 
"  inhabitants  of  towns  are  fully  prepared  for  a  general 
"  Legislative  enactment  to  prohibit  intra-mural  inter- 
"  ments." 

Mr.  Rawlinson  thus  expresses  the  like  conviction  — 
"  From  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the  burial-grounds  I 
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have  visited,  and  from  the  evidence  laid  before  me,  I 
"  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  which  exists 
"  for  some  legislative  enactment  of  general  application, 
*'  which  shall  be  cheap,  efficacious,  and  capable  of 
"  granting  to  Local  Boards  the  power  necessary  to 
"  close  all  objectionable  burial-grounds,  and  to  enable 
"  them  to  purchase  ground  for  new  cemeteries.  There 
"  is  an  earnest  desire  for  this  on  the  part  of  the  public ; 
*'  and  any  Extra-mural  Interment  Act,  embodying 

the  general  principles  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
"  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon  by  a 
"  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom." 

Mr.  Rammell  states,  that  in  all  the  towns  examined 
by  him,  he  found  similar  opinions  and  feelings  univer- 
sally prevalent. 

At  present,  however,  there  are  legal,  parochial,  and 
social  difficulties,  often  insuperable,  in  the  way  of  effect- 
ing any  general  improvement  in  the  practice  of  inter- 
ment, some  of  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  thus  enumerates — 

"  1st.  The  great  expense  necessarily  incurred  in  ob- 
"  taining  an  Act  of  Parliament,  if  even  all  are  unani- 
"  mous ;  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  that  expense 
"  may  amount  to  if  such  an  application  to  the  Legisla- 
"  ture  be  opposed.  In  the  first  case,  the  cost  will  not 
"  be  less  than  500/. ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  more 
"  than  as  many  thousands  of  pounds.    In  numerous 

instances  this  would  be  equal  to  the  whole  sum  which 
"  ought  to  provide  the  required  cemetery. 

"  2ndly.  The  existing  difficulty  to  unity  of  action 
"  within  any  district  where  there  are  separate  grave- 
"  yards,  very  limited  in  area,  and  all  more  or  less  ob- 
"  jectionable,  as  being  surrounded  by  tenanted  dwell- 
"  ings.  Power  is  required  to  form  one  common  subur- 
"  ban  cemetery,  or  more,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  Estab- 
*'  lislied  Church  may  be  fully  recognized,  as  also  the 
"  rights  and  religious  feelings  of  all  classes  of  Dissenters. 

"  3rdly.  The  local  authorities  do  not  always  possess 
"  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  choice  of  a  site 
"  which  shall  in  all  respects  be  such  as  the  circum- 
"  stances  require.  There  is  the  sub-soil  and  the  relative 
"  position  of  the  land  to  the  town  to  be  considered,  the 
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"  proper  plan  of  laying  out  the  ground,  planting,  &c. ; 
"  the  best  form  of  boundary  fence,  and  the  erection 
*'  of  appropriate  structures  in  which  to  perform  the 
"  funeral  service.  The  economical  construction  of 
*'  public  and  private  monuments  is  also  one  upon  wliich 
*'  information  is  required." 

"  At  present,"  says  Mr.  Ranger,  "  the  obstacles  to 
*'  the  formation  of  a  public  cemetery  are  almost  insu- 
*'  perable ;  and  even  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  zeal 
"  of  the  friends  of  the  promoters  of  such  an  establish- 
*'  ment  are  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  all  difficulties, 
"  it  is  but  too  often  discovered  that  the  cemetery  has 
only  been  obtained  at  such  a  cost  as  to  render  it  com- 
"  paratively  useless." 

"  I  can  state  from  experience  that  the  knowledge 

of  the  cost  certain  to  be  entailed  on  the  community 
"  by  applying  for  an  independent  Act  of  Parliament 
"  has  made  those  persons  who  were  desirous  of  esta- 
"  blishuig  cemeteries  rather  submit  to  the  evils  of 
overcrowded  church-yards  than  incur  the  ruinous 
"  expense  of  going  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  form  a 
"  cemetery.  Again,  in  towns  where  I  have  held 
"  inquiries,  and  in  which  cemeteries  have  been  esta- 
"  blished  under  Local  Acts,  I  have  found  that  their 
"  provisions  Avere  such  as  to  have  only  partially  re- 
*'  medied  the  evils ;  and  that  in  these  cases  the  sense 
"  of  their  deficiency  was  apparent  to  the  inhabitants, 
"  who  have  laid  before  me  frequent  statements  of  the 
"  absolute  necessity  for  some  general  Act." 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Lee  insists  on  the  inadequacy  of 
any  powers  with  which  the  General  Board  of  Health 
and  the  local  Boards  are  invested  to  remedy  the  exist- 
ing evils,  and  states  as  the  results  of  his  experience,  that 
*'  voluntary  effijrts  have  only  proved  how  little  can  be 
"  effected  Avithout  general  arrangement  and  adequate 
"  supervision." 

The  folloAving  statements  may  serve  as  examples  of 
the  feelings  and  difficulties  which  are  very  generally 
expressed : — 

Fareham. — There  is  here  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  suburban 
cemetery,  which  the  parishioners  would  willingly  provide  if  they 
could  obtain  the  necessary  power  cheaply. 
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Portsmouth. — An  earnest  desire  is  expressed  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  requisite  power  to  construct  a  proper  cemetery  for 
general  extra-mural  sepulture. 

Hanley. — The  want  of  a  cemetery  in  this  district  is  severely 
felt,  and  the  requisite  power  to  obtain  it  would  be  hailed  as  a 
great  boon. 

LoNGTON. — There  is  great  want  of  a  cemetery  in  this  district, 
and  the  requisite  power  to  obtain  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon. 

Carlisle. — Power  is  required  for  providing  proper  cemeteries 
for  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead,  and  the  prevention  of  disease 
among  the  living. 

Ely. — Various  efforts  have  been  made,  assisted  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  to  provide  a  new  and  better  burial-ground ;  but 
they  have  all  proved  abortive  for  want  of  adequate  legal  po^ver. 

The  clergy  in  the  to"vvns  examined  generally  state, 
that  they  have  not  the  power  necessary  to  prevent  in- 
terments, as  the  parishioners  have  rights  independent 
of  their  authority  and  control ;  and  the  churchwardens 
complain  that  they  do  not  possess  any  economical 
means  of  providing  new  grounds  without  incurring  the 
heavy  expenses  of  an  especial  Act  of  Parliament,  wliich 
the  parishioners  will  seldom  sanction. 

Mr.  Grainger  states  that  the  general  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  witnesses  examined  by  him  is,  that 
there  should  be  for  each  town  one  general  cemetery, 
and  that  this  should  be  the  property  of  the  town,  and 
under  the  management  of  a  local  body,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  a  general  enactment. 

"  In  several  instances,"  he  says,  "these  views  were 
"  earnestly  urged ;  and  at  Brighton,  where  a  Company 
"  has  been  formed  for  the  establishment  of  a  large 
"  cemetery,  some  of  the  most  influential  promoters 
"  of  the  plan  expressed  to  me  their  conviction,  that  a 
"  general  system  Avould'  be  much  more  beneficial,  and 
"  generally  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  at  large.  In 
"  proof  of  this  I  may  adduce  the  statement  of  one  of 
"  the  Directors,  Mr.  J.  Cordy  Burrows,  who  says — 

With  respect  to  the  management  of  sepultures  for  all  classes 
and  denominations,  presuming  that  such  ure  intended  to  be  pro- 
vided for  all  populous  places,  although  I  am  intimately  connected 
with  that  now  forming,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  they  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 

The  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  at  Ipswich  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  as  follows : — 
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"  That  it  is  desirable  the  cemetery  for  this  town  should  be  pro- 
vided by,  and  be  under  the  management  of,  a  public  local  body ; 
and  that  such  local  body  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  some  general  authority." 

G.  Gillman,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth,  says, — "  It  would  be  desirable 
that  one  general  cemetery  should  be  provided,  and  a  part  con- 
secrated." 

Edward  Carter,  Esq. — Is  of  opinion  that  one  general  cemetery 
should  be  provided  for  the  whole  borough. 

"  This  and  much  other  evidence,"  continues  Mr. 
Grainger,  "  which  I  have  received,  justifies  me  in 
"  stating,  that  the  most  acceptable  plan  would  be  what 
"  is  here  indicated ;  that  this  Avould  be  much  more 
"  congenial  to  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  gene- 
"  rally  than  any  private  scheme ;  or,  speaking  of  all 
"  classes  and  denominations,  than  the  establishment  of 
"  separate  parochial  places  of  interment." 

After  interviews  with  the  local  authorities  in  the 
towns  of  Bury,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Wol- 
verhampton, Bolton,  Warwick,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  other  places.  Dr.  Sutherland  states,  that  he  found 
a  general  unanimity  of  opinion  and  feeling  on  these 
points.  Thus  at  Bury  all  the  parties  consulted  ad- 
mitted the  possibility,  and  appreciated  the  advantage, 
of  forming  burial  districts;  and  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  Local  Board  might  undertake  the  whole  funeral 
work,  either  by  their  own  officers  or  by  contract :  but 
they  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  granting  flexible 
powers  capable,  of  adaptation  to  varying  local  circum- 
stances, and  thought  that  details  should  be  left  to  be 
settled  by  regulation  rather  than  by  legal  enactment. 

After  long  discussions  at  Manchester  held  with  the 
Mayor,  Town  Clerk,  and  other  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  corporation,  and  also  with  the  Church- 
wardens, it  appeared  that  they  were  favourable  to  the 
principles  developed  in  the  Report  on  Extra-mural 
Sepulture ;  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  be  perfectly 
practicable  to  establish  burial  districts ;  that  where  the 
burial  district  is  conterminous  with  a  borough,  the  Town 
Council  might  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Burial  Act ; 
and  where  the  burial  district  includes  two  or  more 
corporate  boroughs,  or  parts  of  boroughs,  there  might 
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be  a  joint  Board  with  joint  rating  liability ;  that  the 
Local  Board  might  make  contracts  for  the  performance 
of  funerals,  but  that  local  circumstances  vary  so  widely 
that  the  legislative  provisions  should  be  very  general, 
and  that  the  Act  might  be  applied  after  special  exami- 
nation and  report.  It  appeared  to  be  the  general 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Local 
Board  power  to  conduct  interments  either  by  itself 
or  by  contract ;  that  Manchester  would  probably  object 
to  conduct  interments,  but  might,  if  found  necessary, 
enter  into  contracts,  while  at  Bury  the  Local  Board 
would,  probably,  be  inclined  to  perform  the  whole 
service  with  its  own  staff  and  materials ;  that  the 
matter  should  be  left  open.  That  power  should  be 
given  to  erect  and  manage  reception  houses;  that  the 
scale  of  prices  for  funerals  should  be  subject  to  approval, 
and  should  undergo  periodical  revision ;  that  a  general 
power  should  be  given  to  all  parties  of  appeal;  and 
that  power  should  be  given,  perhaps  to  the  Superintend- 
ing Inspector,  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  General 
Board  are  carried  into  effect. 

Similar  opinions  were  generally  expressed  in  all  the 
towns  visited. 

It  was  suggested  at  Liverpool  that  there  should  be  a 
power  to  compel  railway  transit,  one  railway  Company 
having  refused  to  take  pauper  coffins  to  the  new  parish 
cemetery  three  miles  distance  at  less  than  45.  each, 
and  another  having  refused  to  take  them  at  all. 

With  reference  to  houses  of  reception,  and  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  cause  of  death,  Mr.  Grainger  states — 

"  On  the  importance  and  advantage  of  suitable 
"  places  being  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  dead 
"  prior  to  interment  there  was  an  entire  unanimity  of 
"  feeling  among  all  classes  whom  I  consulted.  The 
"  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  provision  was  stated  by 
"  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  towns  visited  by  me  ; 
"  as  it  happens  in  most  provincial  towns,  though  in  this 
"  respect  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  the  amount  of 
"  the  evil,  that  whole  families,  as  in  London,  occupj'^ 
"  each  a  single  room.  The  following  passage,  extracted 
"  from  the  statement  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
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"  Bi'igliton,  embodies  the  general  opinion  on  this  sub- 
"ject  among  medical  practitioners,  who  are,  from 
"  their  profession  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  poor, 
"  the  most  competent  judges  of  what  the  public  safety 
"  demands. 

"  '  Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  houses  of  the 
"  *  poor,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  corpses  are 
"  '  retained  in  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the  survivors 
"  '  until  putrefaction  is  far  advanced ;  a  circumstance 
"  '  which  is  always  objectionable,  and  in  the  case  of 
"  '  epidemic  diseases  very  dangerous. 

"  '  We  therefore  think  it  essential  that  in  every  plan 
"  '  for  improved  sepulture,  in  crowded  districts,  with 
"  '  single-roomed  tenements,  a  proper  house  should  be 
"  '  provided  on  the  spot,  for  the  reception  of  the  dead, 
"  '  to  which  the  corpse  might  be  removed  in  any  case, 
"  '  whenever  it  should  be  desired  by  the  relatives ;  and 
"  '  also  when  such  removal  appeared  desirable  for  the 
"  '  public  safety,  in  case  of  serious  epidemic  disease,  as 
"  '  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,'  &c. 

"  It  is  proper  to  add,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
"  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  points,  the  greatest  deli- 
"  cacy  would  be  indispensable ;  in  fact,  that  everything 
"  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  secure  that  solemnity 
"  and  impressiveness  which  is  one  of  the  great  objects 
"  sought  to  be  realised  by  the  General  Board  in  devising 
"  an  improved  system  of  interment. 

"  The  importance  of  determining  in  all  cases,  by  a 
"  competent  medical  man,  the  cause  of  death,  was  fully 
"  recognised;  the  certificate  of  the  medical  attendant 
i  "  being,  as  at  present,  the  necessary  document  in  all 
•'  "  ordinary  cases  where  there  had  been  medical  attend- 
!  "  ance.  . 

"  In  those  limited  cases  in  which  death  might  occur 
"  without  such  attendance,  the  opinion  of  magistrates 
;"and  others  was,  that  the  cause  of  death  should  be 
verified,  and,  if  requisite,  ascertained  by  a  proper 
medical  officer;  a  procedure  which  it  was  thought 
would  tend  to  prevent  neglect  in  sicloiess,  particularly 
"  in  the  case  of  children,  and  to  deter  from  crime. 
.     That  the  present  system  of  registering  deaths  of  this 
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class  is  most  defective  is  admitted  by  all  who  are 
"  acquainted  with  its  operation ;  of  the  correctness  of 
"  this  position  I  received  ample  proof.  Thus  Mr. 
"  Hatch,  Registrar  of  Landport  and  Kingston  district 
"  (Isle  of  Portsea),  says: — 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  that  the  children  of  the  poor  have 
no  medical  attendance ;  and  in  such  cases  the  death  is  entered 
"  Not  certified." 

Mr.  B.  Powell,  Registrar  of  Ramsgate,  says  : — "  It  often  happens 
that  he  gets  no  medical  certificate ;  he  gets  the  best  he  can,  and 
returns  such  cases  as  '  Not  certified.'  In  this  particular  instance 
the  cause  of  the  omission  is  not  so  much  neglect  in  obtaining 
medical  aid,  as  the  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
certificate  of  the  medical  attendant." 

These  statements  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Isle  of  Portsea 
Union : — 

It  frequently  happens  that  application  is  made  to  the  under- 
signed to  visit  persons  on  the  point  of  death,  for  no  other  reason 
than  a  desire  to  obtain  a  legal  certificate  of  death  ;  in  other  cases 
application  is  made  for  a  certificate  after  death  has  taken  place, 
without  medical  attendance.  In  this  borough  (Portsmouth)  chil- 
dren who  are  sick  are  not  unfrequently  neglected  as  to  medical 
advice,  and  lives  are  consequently  sacrificed. 

Dr.  Sutherland  also  states,  that  evidence  was  brought 
before  him,  in  the  towns  visited  by  him,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  registration  and  practice  of  interment, 
crime  is  not  unfrequently  committed  in  regard  to  chil- 
dren said  to  be  still-born. 

New  cemeteries  have  been  recently  established  in 
several  towns,  but  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  even 
the  essential  conditions  are  fulfilled  which  are  required 
to  render  them  proper  places  of  sepulture.  In  general 
they  have  been  undertaken  as  trading  speculations,  but 
in  almost  every  instance  they  have  proved  unremune- 
rative.  The  statement  of  the  Superintending  Inspector 
in  regard  to  the  cemetery  of  Reading  is  applicable,  with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  all  that  have  been 
examined.  "  With  every  advantage,"  says  Mr.  Lee, 
"  as  to  site,  construction,  distance  from  the  town,  fees, 
"  &c.,  and  the  additional  fact  of  all  the  parish  burial- 
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"  grounds  being  full  of  bodies,  the  Reading  cemetery 
"  has  been  hitherto  an  entire  failure.  From  its  open- 
"  ing,  in  1843,  to  the  end  of  1849,  the  total  number  of 
"  bodies  interred  in  Reading  Avas  3,251.  Out  of  these 
"  there  had  only  been  817  in  the  cemetery.  Neither 
"  in  a  sanitary  view,  therefore,  nor  as  a  commercial 
"  investment,  has  it  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
"  shareholders.  Reviewing  this  practical  result,  I  am 
"  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  trade  and  of  pecuniary 
I  "  profit  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  any 
•  ~ '  "  arrangements  for  the  burial  of  the  dead." 

Among  the  defects  in  the  provincial  cemeteries,  the 
principal  one  is  the  general  unfitness  of  the  soil,  no, 
consideration  havhig  been  commonly  given  to  the  means 
of  securing  that  degree  of  dryness  without  which  no 
cemetery  can  accomplish  its  most  important  purposes. 
A  clay  soil  is  the  prevalent  one  that  has  been  selected, 
occasioning  the  outlay  of  large  sums  for  drainage  which, 
after  all,  fails  to  render  the  site  dry.  Mr.  Ranger,  in 
reporting  on  the  new  cemetery  at  Leicester,  says : — 

"  The  town  council  do  not  seem  to  have  considered 
"  anything  but  the  question  of  mere  over-crowding  in 
"  the  existing  burial-grounds ;  accordingly,  when  the 
*'  inquiry  was  held  previous  to  the  Act  for  laying  out 
"  the  cemetery  being  obtained,  remedial  measures  for 
"  correcting  this  evil  only  were  suggested,  and  that 
"  very  important  part  of  the  subject,  the  fitness  or  un- 
"  fitness  of  the  soil  of  the  proposed  site  for  the  purposes 
"  of  interment,  was  never  entered  upon  or  even  alluded 
"  to. 

"  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  if  proper  advice  had 
"  been  taken  on  this  point,  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
"  would  never  have  embarked  the  large  sum  which. 
"  has  been  expended  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  was  not 
"  only  to  '  supply  the  place  of  a  park  or  public  walk' 
"  (as  dwelt  upon  by  the  then  mayor,  John  Biggs,  Esq.) 
"  but  whose  main  object  was  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
"  sepulture.  The  original  estimate  for  laying  out  the 
"  whole  area  of  28  acres  was  10,000^. ;  but,  by  the 
"  evidence  of  Mr.  Stone,  it  was  shown  that  the  ex-, 
"  pense  incurred  in  laying  out  1 7  acres  only  amounted. 
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"  to  12,411/.  12s.  9^/.,  or  about  730/.  per  acre,  exclusive 
"  of  any  charge  for  the  ground. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  town  council  neglecting  to 
"  obtain  competent  advice  whether  the  proposed  site 
"  was  adapted  for  its  intended  purpose,  they  have  failed 
"  in  obtaining  one  of  the  main  ends  for  which  the 
"  cemetery  should  have  been  formed.  My  firm  opinion 
"  is,  that,  before  the  new  cemetery  can  become  a  pro- 
"  per  place  of  burial,  provision  must  be  made  for  under- 
"  draining  every  grave,  and  that  the  clay  taken  out 
"  should  not  again  be  replaced  in  a  common  grave,  but 
"  that  some  other  soil  calculated  to  permit  a  more  rapid 
"  waste  of  human  remains  should  be  substituted  for  the 
"  original  clay." 

A  similar  example  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  South- 
ampton cemetery.  "In  1843,"  says  Mr.  Ranger,  "the 
"  corporation  of  Southampton  were  empowered  to  esta- 
"  blish  a  cemetery,  on  the  very  good  and  sufficient 
"  grounds  of  the  large  increase  of  the  population,  and 
"  the  inadequate  accommodation  furnished  by  the  ex- 
"  isting  burial-grounds  for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 
"  Although  a  Report  on  the  subject  of  intramural  in- 
"  torments  had  been  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
"  liament  the  same  year  the  Act  for  the  Southampton 
"  cemetery  was  obtained,  containing  a  full  exposition 
"  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  and  although  copies  of  it 
"  were  most  widely  circulated  throughout  the  country, 
"  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  the  closing  the 
"  churchyards  of  Southampton  when  the  cemetery  was 
"  completed,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  St.  Michael's, 
"  in  which  no  interments  were  to  take  place  for  14 
"  years,  except  in  vaults  or  brick  graves.  The  cemetery 
"is  10  acres  in  extent,  or  5  less  than  what  was  named 
"  in  the  Act,  and  yet  the  expense  of  it  has  exceeded  by 
"  nearly  3,000/.  the  amount  the  whole  15  acres  w^ere 
"  estimated  to  cost.  The  original  expense  was  expected 
"  to  be  7,000/ ;  the  actual  outlay  has  been  9,732/.,  and 
"  the  drainage  is  not  yet  completed.  The  charges  for 
"  obtaining  the  Act  amounted  to  about  one-fifth  of  the 
*'  above  amount.  It  is  true  that  this  very  large  outlay 
"  was  in  some  degree  caused  by  the  opposition  which 
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"  the  Act  met  with,  but  it  does  not  of  course  include 
"  the  cost  incurred  by  the  parties  who  opposed  the 
"  formation  of  the  cemetery.  The  consequences  of 
"  such  an  expenditure  are,  that  there  is  an  annual 
"  deficiency  in  the  receipts  from  the  cemetery  of 
"  196?.  I85.,  in  addition  to  the  debt  of  2,732/.  The 
"  estimated  cost,  7,000/.,  was  borrowed  on  mortgage, 
"  the  holders  of  which  are  guaranteed  against  any  loss 
"  by  a  provision  in  the  Act,  enabling  the  Corporation 

to  appropriate  400/.  annually  from  their  funds  for  tlie 
"  general  purposes  of  the  Act.    But  although  the  mort- 

gagees  are  secured  against  loss,  the  community  of 
"  Southampton  are  suffering  annually  to  the  amount 
"  of  400/.,  from  the  heavy  outlay  entailed  by  the  forma- 
"  tion  of  their  cemetery  under  a  private  Act.  There 

are  but  few  communities  able,  and  perhaps  still  fewer 
"  willing,  to  incur  so  large  an  expense,  or  be  saddled 
"  with  so  unproductive  an  establishment ;  and  so  long 
"  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  promoters  of  cemeteries  to 
"  incur  such  responsibilities,  so  long  must  we  be  pre- 
"  pared  to  see  a  continuance  of  the  same  evils  which 
"  every  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  our 
"  towns  reveals." 

Dr.  Sutherland  says,  in  regard  to  joint-stock  ceme- 
teries in  cities  and  towns  under  his  inspection, —  '  In  a 
"  number  of  instances  attempts  have  been  made  to 
"  supply  the  deficiencies  of  parish  burial-grounds  by 
"  opening  joint-stock  cemeteries,  but  I  never  met  with  a 
"  single  instance  in  which  attention  had  been  given  to 
"  all  those  conditions  which  experience  had  proved  to 
*'  be  necessary  for  the  suitable  disposal  of  the  dead.  In 
"  some  instances  the  cemeteries  have  originally  been 

V  "  placed  so  near  to  outskirts  of  towns  as  to  be  already 
"  almost  surrounded  by  dwellings.    In  others,  as  in 

Liverpool  and  Manchester,  there  are  cemeteries 
"  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  town.    The  use  of  wet 

V  "  clay  soils  is  so  very  frequent  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
•  "  that  such  soils  had  been  purposely  selected,  although 

"  they  are  known  to  be  altogether  unsuitable  for 
"  burials.  Some  cemeteries  are  complained  of  as 
"  nuisances  and  injurious  to  the  neighbouring  house 
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"  property.  In  all  of  them  it  is  the  practice  to  dig 
"deep  graves,  or  more  properly  speaking  pits,  into 
"  which  the  bodies  are  piled  one  over  the  other  till  the 
"  pits  are  full.  From  a  dozen  to  40  or  50  bodies  are 
"  mten-ed  in  this  manner  in  one  excavation.  Among 
"  joint-stock  cemeteries  and  grave-yards  some  are  worse 
"  than  others,  and  there  may  have  been  a  greater  or 
"  less  neglect  of  those  numerous  conditions  which 
"  must  be  united  in  a  suitable  place  of  burial ;  but  it 
"  may  be  safely  stated  that  in  all  of  them  there  is  a 
'  tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  the  evils  of  existing 
"  church-yards,  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  a  little 
"  more  ornament." 

Another  cause  which  has  materially  contributed  to 
the  failure  of  the  new  cemeteries  is  the  want  of  any 
provision  for  the  cheap  and  decorous  conveyance  of  the 
corpse  from  the  town  to  the  cemetery.  Without  such 
provision  the  expense  of  funerals,  when  a  cemetery  is 
chosen,  is  considerably  increased,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  rather  than  incur  the  inconvenience,  diffi- 
culty, and  loss  of  time  involved  in  the  removal  of  the 
body  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  one  or  two  miles,  people 
in  general  will  continue  to  use  the  nearer  and  more 
accessible  intramural  burial-ground  however  crowded. 

The  statements  and  extracts  which  we  have  now 
cited  indicate  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  which 
we  have  received  in  relation  to  the  several  points 
brought  under  notice  in  this  Report,  and  on  a  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  we  recom- 
mend— 

1.  That  as  soon  as  proper  places  for  extramural 
interment  can  be  provided,  interment  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  towns  should  be  prohibited. 

2.  That  the  preliminary  expenses  incident  to  the  ex- 
amination and  settlement  of  schemes  of  interment,  or 
to  the  employment  (u])on  application  from  different 
localities),  of  an  Inspector  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  any  plans  of  works 
which  may  be  required  should  be  thus  provided  for 

In  localities  where  a  Board  of  Health  is  estab- 
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lished,  or  from  which  petitions  have  issued,  praying 
that  such  localities  may  be  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  these  ex- 
penses should  be  charged  upon  the  general  district 
rates  as  provided  by  section  11  of  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

In  localities  which  are  not  in  the  position  de- 
scribed, these  preliminary  expenses  should  be 
charged  upon  the  poor  rates. 

3.  That  where  a  Local  Board  of  Health  is  estab- 
lished, any  such  scheme  of  interment  as  is  contem- 
plated by  sec.  12  of  12  and  13  Vict,  c.  Ill,  (the  Dis- 
eases Prevention  Act,)  may,  Avith  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  such  Local  Board,  be  forthwith  carried 
into  effect  by  an  Order  in  Council,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

4.  That  such  an  Order  may  authorise  the  Local 
Board  to  exercise  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  General  Board  of  Health  by  the  Metropolitan  In- 
terment Act,  and  may  embody  so  much  of  that  Act 
as  may  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
with  the  exception  of  clause  24,  which  forbids  the 
establishment  of  any  new  burial-ground  within  200 
yards  of  any  dwelling,  and  which  should  be  repealed. 

5.  That  by  such  order  a  scheme  of  interment  may  be 
framed  including  more  places  than  one,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Boards  of  sucli  places,  to  be  executed  by 
a  joint  Committee  of  such  Local  Boards,  and  with  such 
a  number  of  members  as  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

6.  That  the  proposed  site,  plan,  charges,  and  con- 
ditions of  each  district  cemetery  should  be  printed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  reports  of  preliminary  inquiries 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  are  now  printed,  and  that  copies  thereof 
should  be  sent  to  the  incumbents  of  all  parish  churches, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  chapels  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations within  the  district  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
apply  the  scheme,  and  that  one  month  from  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  such  scheme,  &c.,  should  be  allowed 
to  intervene  before  it  is  finally  sent  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health  for  examination  and  approval. 
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7.  That  the  approval  by  the  General  Board  of  Health 
of  the  site,  plan,  &c.  &c.  of  each  district  cemetery 
should  be  required  before  such  district  cemetery  can 
be  used  for  purposes  of  interment. 

8.  That  the  General  Board  of  Health  be  empowered 
to  make  such  regulations  from  time  to  time  with 
reference  to  the  mode  and  practice  of  interments  in 
cemeteries  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health,  and  the  decency  and  solemnity  of  burial. 

9.  That  in  all  towns  to  which  the  Public  Health 
Act  shall  have  been  applied,  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  be  the  local  administrative  authority  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

10.  That  in  all  such  cases  powers  be  given  to  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  to  establish  cemeteries  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  district  constituted  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  and  to  compel  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Lands'  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  the  sale  of  ground 
for  the  formation  of  cemeteries,  and  to  make  contracts 
ibr  the  performance  of  funerals. 

IL  That  with  reference  to  out-townships,  power  be 
given  to  enable  vestry  meetings  to  empower  Church- 
wardens to  agree  with  Local  Boards,  on  behalf  of  such 
out-townships,  for  permission  to  bury  in  the  common 
cemetery,  and  to  regulate  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid 
in  such  cases. 

12.  That  power  be  given  to  a  majority  of  the  Town 
Councils  of  towns  not  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
and  of  the  Commissioners  of  towns  having  Commis- 
sioners only,  to  petition  the  General  Board  of  Health 
for  the  application  of  the  proposed  Act,  Avhich  should 
contain  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  local  adminis- 
trative body  for  its  execution. 

13.  That  in  like  manner  power  be  given  to  the 
Vestries,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  Churchwardens  of 
towns  which  have  neither  Town  Councils  nor  Commis- 
sioners to  petition  the  General  Board  of  Health  for  the 
ai)})lication  of  the  Act. 

14.  That  in  all  cases  wliere  lands  shall  be  required 
by  the  General  Board  of  Healtli  for  cemeteries,  under 
the  ]Metropolitan  Interment  Act,  as  well  as  in  all  cases 
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where  Local  Boards  of  Health  shall  require  lands  for 
the  formation  of  cemeteries,  and  where  the  owners  of 
such  lands  shall,,  on  the  service  of  the  notice  required 
by  sec.  18  of  the  Lands'  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
either  neglect  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  or 
shall  not  agree  in  the  premises,  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  or  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  as  the  case 
may  be,  be  empowered  to  summon  a  jury  to  assess 
and  award  the  amount  of  compensation  payable  to  the 
parties  interested  in  such  land,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sec.  22  of  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
empower  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods 
"  to  form  a  Royal  Park  in  Battersea  Fields,  in  the 
"  county  of  Surrey,"  9  and  10  Vic,  c.  38. 

15.  That  after  the  formation  of  burial  districts  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  perform  any 
funerals  therein  without  the  sanction  of  the  proper 
authority. 

16.  That  Local  Boards  of  Health  be  empowered  to 
make  equitable  arrangements  as  to  comi:)ensation,  on 
the  principle  of  the  Metropolitan  Interment  Act,  the 
awards  of  such  Boards  in  cases  of  dispute  being  liable 
to  revision  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  tier 
Majesty's  Treasury. 

17.  That  the  local  authorities  be  empowered  to 
borrow  the  funds  for  the  purchase  and  construction 
of  cemeteries  on  the  security  of  the  public  rates  with  the 
sanction  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  to  be  repaid 
by  annual  instalments  out  of  the  fees  arising  from  inter- 
ments in  a  period  not  exceeding  30  years. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  which  has  come  before  us, 
and  of  which  we  have  given  exam])les  in  this  Report, 
has  satisfied  us  of  the  necessity,  with  a  view  to  the 
•efficient  and  economical  accomplishment  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Legislature  in  this  behalf,  that  the  site, 
plans,  and  appropriate  conditions  of  all  proposed  new 
cemeteries  should  undergo  the  revision,  and  receive  the 
sanction  of  some  general  authority  before  the  actual 
commencement  of  any  works. 

W e  have  also  received  much  evidence  showing  the 
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practical  evils  that  result  from  certain  defects  in  the 
present  system  of  the  registration  of  deaths ;  the 
facility  consequently  afforded  for  the  perpetration  of 
crime,  especially  in  the  case  of  infants  reputed  to  be 
still-born,  and  the  neglect,  whicli  is  more  common 
than  is  generally  apprehended,  of  calling  in  medical 
assistance  to  infants,  children,  and  others  when  sick. 
The  importance  of  verifying  the  cause  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  death  has  been  very  generally  and  urgently 
represented  by  magistrates,  coroners,  clergymen,  and 
medical  men. 

The  legislative  measures  which  Ave  have  thus  deemed 
it  our  duty  to  recommend,  Avhile  they  appear  to  us  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  evils  of 
great  magnitude,  too  clearly  proved  to  result  from 
practices  connected  with  intra-mural  interment,  will,  if 
properly  carried  into  effect,  conduce  to  the  decency 
and  solemnity  of  burial,  and  the  reinvestment  of  the 
sacred  abodes  of  the  dead  with  their  natural,  moral, 
and  religious  influence. 

All  which  we  humbly  certify  to  Your  Majesty. 
ASHLEY. 

EDWIN  CHADWICK. 

T.  SOUTHWOOD  SMITH. 

Whitehall, 
April  2nd,  1851. 
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